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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Zur Kritik des Relativismus. F. Lifschitz. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XIV, 3, pp. 

353-372. 

The author criticises severely the philosophy of relativism as it opposes 
itself to dogmatism, and the so-called ' ' historical conception " as it con- 
trasts itself with a firiorism. Relativism is allied to skepticism in denying 
the possibility of absolute knowledge : it teaches that we can determine no 
universal truths or doctrines but must be guided by circumstances, condi- 
tions, etc. ; basing itself on experience, it assumes the standpoint of radical 
empiricism and attacks rationalism and a priorism. It boasts of complete 
triumph over dogmatism with the slogan "all is relative," and contends 
that one must be indeed ignorant of all history even to think of challenging 
that statement. But in this very phrase is uttered the most dogmatic 
statement possible, embracing as it does all things for all time. Just as 
dogmatic is the sceptical " Ignorabimus," for how can we, who know 
nothing, assert anything of the future ? The statement " everything is 
historically conditioned ' ' implies absolute causality, inasmuch as it sees 
in an event the resultant of the various conditions and forces of that period 
of history. When it is asserted, for example, that the political order of the 
sixteenth century was justifiable because it exactly answered the conditions, 
it is implied that no other political order would have done as well, — 
again a judgment which does not rest on an empirical basis but uses the 
a priori method. The article, as merely introductory to a more extended 
treatment of the subject, confines itself chiefly to a discussion of the economic 
problems of protection and free trade. The advocates of either of these 
doctrines would be classed as dogmatists, since relativism would reserve 
any judgment for particular times, places, conditions, etc. Dogmatism 
stands for generalization which may be (1) spatial, all countries ; (2) tem- 
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poral, all time, (3) both spatial and temporal, all times and places, or (4) 
only partial, confining itself to certain countries or certain periods in history. 
It has been asserted that in practice one must apply relativism, weighing 
the particular circumstances and determining policies according to local 
and temporal conditions. Yet the problems are so complicated, the sec- 
tions of the same country so diverse, interests so varied and enterprises so 
different, that one cannot proceed without even a great deal of generaliza- 
tion. If it be said that all this is carefully considered and the action suited 
to the specific individual needs, yet even then strict empiricism is trans- 
cended, inasmuch as every measure is prospective and reckons with the 
future. 

The doctrine of absolute free trade is declared dogmatic. But consider 
the reasons advanced for it. Countries differ in soil, climate, and natural 
resources, in customs, habits, etc., so that each is peculiarly fitted for the 
production or manufacture of certain articles. In contending against any 
interference, or state regulation, the argument is based, therefore, on the very 
principle of relativism that all economical enterprises depend on certain 
conditions and will have a proper development according thereto. The 
supporters of free trade are therefore more consistent and logical relativists 
than those loudly proclaiming their adherence to the doctrine of state 
regulation. 

Edw. L. Schaub. 

Eine Einteilung der philosophischen Wissenschaften nach Aristo teles' Prin- 
zipien. K. F. Wize. V. f. w. Ph. u. Soz., XXXII, 3, pp. 305-326. 
Aristotle's division of philosophy into theoretical, practical, and poet- 
ical, — apparently derived from a psychological standpoint, — has been 
made, by Riedel, Mendelssohn, and Kant, to correspond to the tripartite 
division of psychic life into thought, will, and feeling. Sulzer differs from 
this view in that he refers the aesthetic to sense-perception. The ' French ' 
view regards thought and will as the basis of the theoretical and practical 
respectively, but takes as the basis of the aesthetic the sensibilite, which, 
owing to French etymology, can be made to refer either to sense-percep- 
tion, or to sentiment (feeling). Wize examines the views of Kant, Herbart, 
Natorp, Struve, Lipps, and others, giving Struve's table of classification of 
psychic phenomena. He objects to the German distinction of thought, 
feeling, and will, and demands a return to the Aristotelian position. The 
latter, however, must be improved. The term • aesthetic, ' in the modern 
sense, should replace the term 'poetic' The aesthetic sciences are not 
based on form as such, as there are forms of a non-aesthetic nature. For 
the same reason they cannot be based on sembling (Einfuhlung). The 
aesthetic is the free, conceptless, disinterested activity of the human spirit, 
a spiritual play. Wize thus divides psychic activity into free, investigating, 
and striving (zielzustrebend). To freedom (not in its ethical sense, as in 
Kant and Herder, but freedom as an unfettered, playing activity) corre- 
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sponds aesthetics. Its ideal of perfection is the beautiful. To the investi- 
gating, learning activity, — the theoretical, with the true as its ideal. The 
practical sciences, lastly, correspond to the striving, working activity. Its 
ideal goal is the good. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

La philosophie des valeurs : d'apresun livre recent. J. Segond. Rev. 
Ph. XXXIII, ii, pp. 477-497. 

Hugo Miinsterberg gives an analysis of the concept of value from the 
point of view of critical philosophy. Science tells nothing about the 
significance of the sense of values and it belongs to critical philosophy 
alone to justify them. World-affirmation constitutes the fundamental 
value and from it all values may be determined. There are three classes 
of values, — logical, aesthetic, and moral, — and three aspects of each class, 
since we distinguished an external world, a world of being and an internal 
world. If the affirmation of the world under these three forms is produced 
spontaneously, we have values of life, if consciously, values of design. 
Logical values, if spontaneous, concern existence, if conscious, systemati- 
zation. Under existence we have things, corresponding to the external 
world, and beings, corresponding to the world of being, and evaluations, 
corresponding to the internal world. Systematization is the work of science 
and under it we have in the same order, natural science, historical science, 
and normative science. .Esthetic evaluations are of two kinds, — unity, a 
spontaneous value, and beauty, a value of design. Under unity comes har- 
mony, love, and happiness, under beauty, plastic art, poetry, and music. 
Moral evaluations may be those of development or of action. In the first 
case we have adaption, progress, and personality, in the second, manage- 
ment, justice and morality. Every phenomenon comes under one of these 
systems, but each of the values may conflict with the other two. Since each 
constitutes a supra-personal affirmation of the world, the conflict is irrecon- 
cilable and it becomes necessary to have a supreme evaluation. There must 
be reality outside of and fundamental to experience. We must add meta- 
physical values to all others. Spontaneous metaphysical values are those of 
religion, which deal with creation, revelation, and redemption, and those of 
philosophy, which are fundamental. This ultra-experience is established 
only by an act of the entire personality. Experience is the realization of 
design ; the ego is the will which realizes itself in experience. In this original 
unity all conflict is dissolved. The world is no more dead inert matter, 
but an eternal, living act. To be faithful to oneself through all eternity, 
— all the values of the world are implied in such an act. Miinsterberg 
distinguishes experimental and voluntaristic psychology ; the latter would 
deal with the will, and the intention and significance of being, and would 
not be a science. 

Harvey G. Townsend. 
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Plato's Vision of the Ideas. W. Temple. Mind, No. 68, pp. 502-517. 

In the early dialogues Plato was completely under the influence of Soc- 
rates. He strove only to reveal his character and method. In the Kraty- 
lus he first became directly interested in the problem of knowledge, in 
objective reality. This problem is solved in the Symposium by a prophetess 
who describes, in terms of rapture and ecstasy, Plato's experience of the 
vision of Ideal Beauty. The Ideas need no proof since the mind perceives 
them in the same way the eye perceives light. In the Republic Plato 
realizes a complete teleological system with Good as the highest Idea. 
Here also appear two considerations which later are to refute his theory. 
These are the extension of the application of the Ideas to general nouns 
and the rplro; avdpoiros argument. In the Parmenides, where these are ap- 
plied with fatal results to the theory, the vision had faded and reason 
quickly found the breaks that ecstasy had concealed. It is significant that 
both the dialogues which picture the vision in the most brilliant terms are 
panegyrics on Love. XlaiSepaarla is the means toward the spiritual life. 
But this love is by no means sensual. The beloved becomes the embodi- 
ment of the Ideal Beauty, an object of reverence bordering on worship. 
The effect of these experiences of Plato on his theory is evident. They 
give a separate reality to the Ideas. They show that he is not trying to 
establish a theory apart from experience. For him the Ideas were objects 
of experience inasmuch as they have been revealed to him in the vision. 
Furthermore, on strict logical grounds the realm of Ideas should contain 
perfect evil as well as perfect good. Plato did not so conceive it be- 
cause the Ideas for him were objects of artistic, almost religious experi- 
ence. He had seen only the Idea of Beauty but attributed its excellence 
to the others. To summarize : Plato gradually approaches the problem of 
knowledge when suddenly the truth is revealed to him in a vision of Ideal 
Beauty. The vision can be induced by rd bpdas irauhpaoTuv. This meta- 
physical Idea is extended to all excellent and thereby implicitly to all 
objectionable attributes. He finally accepts its extension to general nouns, 
an admission which prepares ruin for his theory. In the Parmenides the 
vision has faded, argument and proof come to their own and the Ideal 
Theory is shown to be untenable. 

H. E. Weaver. 

Professor Laurie' s Natural Realism. Professor Baillie. Mind, No. 68, 

pp. 475-49 2 - 

Professor Laurie's work is in two parts, the Epistemology and the On- 
tology, the former dealing with "the analysis of our individual selves as 
conscious of objects and self-conscious ' '■ ; the latter, with God, the Abso- 
lute, in so far as His nature is revealed through experience. Thus on- 
tology is the more important since it is the aim of knowledge. Epistem- 
ology is its preparation and justification. The starting-point of experience 
is the distinction of subject and object. But underlying all these entities is 
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the One, embracing the many in a synthetic whole. Thus, depending on 
the point of view, his theory may be called natural realism, dualism, 
monism or monistic pluralism. His problem is to harmonize these various 
view-points, and the means to this end is his conception of "planes of 
mind." This conception implies three conditions, (i) an ultimate starting- 
point, (2) an end or standard for determining the planes of mind, and (3) 
a continuous principle manifested throughout the series. This continuous 
principle is the subject-object relation given in experience. The end or 
standard is the ideal state in which the subject perceives its object as an 
organic, rational whole, continuous and one with the nature of the subject. 
The ultimate starting-point or lowest level is the lack of distinction between 
subject and object, the stage of pure feeling. Since the intermediate stages 
are to a certain extent obscure, the author traces only the more important. 
The first step is the distinction of particular feelings, the second the *' dawn 
of consciousness in sensation," the beginning of subject and object as in- 
dependent entities. When this non-subject entity becomes defined, fixed, 
and grouped into wholes, we have attuition, the highest level of sensation. 
The grouping is mechanical, synoptic, not synthetic. In the next stage the 
attuitional subject becomes object, the subject and object being united syn- 
thetically. This is the self-conscious stage of will-reason. Will-reason 
operates in three distinct moments : (1) Perception or judgment ; (2) con- 
ception, and (3) the notion, revealing the whole as an "inherent necessity 
of parts." The last is the aim of the will-reason process. The importance 
of this theory rests on its practical results. By it the seeming opposition of 
teleology and causality is reconciled, and all contradictions of experience 
are found to be but different aspects of the one will-reason. 

H. E. Weaver. 

Critical Realism and the Time Problem. R. W. Sellars. J. of Ph., Psy., 
and Sci. Meth., V, 20, pp. 542-548 ; 22, pp. 597-602. 

Absolute idealism explains time through experience-in-general and dis- 
regards the evident facts of our experience. Personal idealism is also 
lacking in its explanation unless supplemented by critical realism. The 
latter recognizes the things of experience as independent facts. It meets 
the problem of permanence and change by taking ' process ' as the fun- 
damental category of reality. This process is not mere flux but allows per- 
manency through organization of change. All things do not change with 
equal rapidity. In spite of this process the total capacity for activity in the 
universe remains the same. Reality is a self-conserving process. Time is 
change and hence of the same nature as reality, although ' ' there is an 
' eternal now' to reality ' ' in that everything must be viewed " as poised in 
the stress of dynamic relations." For a basis in the understanding of the 
time problem the author gives briefly the fundamental principles of crit- 
ical realism in regard to knowledge. Experience is individual, not general ; 
it is a microcosm and must be viewed as incarnated in the body, "an ex- 
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istence functioning in relation to other existences." Solipsism must be 
fairly met and conquered by a genetic study of how our knowledge of others 
is obtained. Change appears in experience as time-perception, conserva- 
tion as time-construction. The individual seeks to put his experiences 
into the order in which they occurred, corresponding as closely as possible 
to the reality process itself. Is time, then, mere appearance ? No, it is a 
part of the experience of the individual who is a part of the larger process 
of reality. 

H. E. Weaver. 

Anti-pragmatisme. I. Pragmatisme et modernistne. Albert Schinz. 
Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 9, pp. 225-255. 

This article is an attempt to explain pragmatism as an outgrowth of con- 
ditions, especially religious, which in America have forced the hand of 
philosophy. The relation of philosophy to life has changed in the last 
century. It used to be written in Latin and read by the learned. Now, 
general education, liberty of the press, and use of the popular tongue have 
thrown the doors of knowledge open to all. In Europe tradition tends to 
control moral action, while philosophy is free to run a more or less inde- 
pendent course. In America the lack of tradition and the changing char- 
acter of the population give philosophy a great influence, and a thinker 
who ignores the considerations of practical life is considered dangerous. 

The creators of American civilization are not statesmen but capitalists, 
and they are ' efficiency mad. ' America honors whatever produces results. 
But such a conception of life means to the masses only a contest where 
force triumphs. Hence social and individual interests clash. A moral 
check is necessary ; and, to be effective, it must have the sanction of 
religion. "If there were no God it would be necessary to invent one." 
In order that religion should meet the needs of society certain dogmas, 
such as immortality and a final judgment, are still necessary. If doctrine 
and dogma were a dead weight in the church, as some claim, Unitarianism 
and the Society for Ethical Culture ought to grow at the expense of the 
other churches. But they do not. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Balzac said, " Religion represses depraved tendencies and is the 
great element of social order." Later Taine wrote, "The old gospel is 
yet the best help to social instinct." Present conditions confirm this 
opinion. Though Professor James insists on recompence for good and 
courageous acts, and says little about punishment of evil, the one implies 
the other. The religion which pragmatism recognizes is an efficient moral 
check. 

Pragmatism in England differs somewhat from that in America. Schiller 
does not speak to a public of converts, and does not, like James, have the 
air of saying, ' ' Fundamentally you all believe this ; the difficulties are 
only apparent." In England a philosophical doctrine is discussed by 
philosophers and the verdict rests with them, not with the public. English 
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pragmatism tries to show that rationality is the supreme postulate of faith. 
James's conception of the history of philosophy as a series of systems 
produced by different temperaments applies especially to his own philos- 
ophy. He seems to think it will escape the fate of other systems and sur- 
vive. If the practical continues to be of supreme value, pragmatism will 
continue to meet the popular need ; but this does not furnish logical proof 
of its truth. The philosophy of the crowd, adapted to the needs of the 
crowd, is not necessarily true philosophy. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Nervous Correlate of Attention. Max Meyer. Psych. Rev., XV, 
6, pp. 35 8 -372 ; XVI, 1, pp. 36-47. 

This article explains the six fundamental laws of nervous action assumed 
in a previous article (Psych. Rev., XV, 5, 292-322), and discusses the 
uniqueness of pain reactions. There is no analogy between nervous proc- 
esses and the burning of a fuse, for the reason that a fuse burns in both di- 
rections and along all its branches and cannot be made permanent, while 
the opposite is true of a nervous process. The nervous process is anal- 
ogous to the migration of ions in an electrotype. Both can be caused by 
the electric current and both are accompanied by electrical phenomena. 
The assumption of a constant suction at the motor end of the pipe line, in 
the second law, is merely analogous to the fact that the nervous system, 
unless exhausted, is always ready to respond to stimulation. In the fifth 
law, susceptibility is assumed to be greater in the. higher neurons, for the 
reason that the sensory neurons have no susceptibility and that the higher 
nerve centers suffer more easily from pathological influences. The sixth 
law is an explanation of the attraction of a weaker process by a stronger on 
the principle of the jet pump. With respect to the uniqueness of pain reac- 
tions it can be said that they differ from other instincts. According to 
the sixth law, a toothache would attract the other processes and result in a 
pleasant experience. The explanation is, that the instinctive response to 
pain is not a repetition of the first reaction, but consists in a different move- 
ment each time. The pain process is not one long-continued process, but 
many processes in succession. Each reaction to pain interferes with other 
processes by deflecting them, resulting in unpleasantness. With respect 
to susceptibility of connecting neurons it may be said that positive suscep- 
tibility is the property of a neuron which consists in a decrease of resistance 
in consequence of carrying a current ; negative susceptibility consists of an 
increase of resistance in consequence of lack of function. The assumption 
of definite ratios between the susceptibility of lower and higher neurons 
leads to important consequences. A low ratio of positive susceptibility 
would result in a decrease in the relative resistance of the lower neuron. 
This is the case of a fixed habit. If the ratios of the positive and negative 
susceptibility are assumed to be exceedingly different, the result will be a 
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habit which is merely a strengthened instinct, but which can be more easily- 
modified than the instinct itself. 

John B. Kent. 

L' antipathic : etude psychologique. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 
11, pp. 498-527. 

Antipathy, if carefully distinguished from hate, envy, etc., presents a 
limited field for study, when compared with sympathy which deals with a 
wide range of human emotion. The feeling of antipathy is made up of 
three elements : (1) the act of knowing, immediate and spontaneous ; (2) an 
affective state ; (3) the tendency to movement, inhibitory and defensive. 
It is an emphasized form of the self-preservation instinct working by antic- 
ipation. It may depend upon experience, but is sometimes an immediate 
repulsion, anterior to all experience, depending solely upon the organiza- 
tion of the individual. It may be divided into four principal states, rang- 
ing from the simple to the complex ; organic, instinctive, conscious in the 
individual form, and conscious in the social form. Organic antipathy 
means a repulsion of a vital and physiological nature, such as may be seen 
in the most rudimentary forms of life. Sexual antipathy, which is both im- 
portant and frequent, comes rightly in this class. Instinctive sympathy is 
outside of all reflection, antecedent or consequent. It is especially com- 
mon in animals and in very young children. The antipathy natural to 
adults may be divided into two classes. The first arrives by an intuition 
and is distinguished from the purely instinctive repulsion of animals only 
by a clear knowledge and the possibility of reflection. It is identified by 
its spontaneity. The second class is deliberative and is produced at leas* 
partially by reflection. Though the majority of antipathies are innate, cer- 
tain ones are acquired. Antipathies of character express individuality in 
its basic and essential traits, such as those of aesthetic, moral or religious 
origin. ^Esthetic antipathy is the most rare but none the less definite on 
that account. Among practical moralists antipathy is very common, and 
in religion it is frequent between believers and non-believers, those of dif- 
ferent religions, and those of different sects in the same religion. Collec- 
tive antipathy presupposes suggestion, imitation, and contagion, and is 
generally acquired. It tends to take an .impersonal form ; that which is 
disliked is a nationality, a race, or an opinion. It is founded less on in- 
stinct than on a definite belief and tends to become rational. There is no 
notable difference between normal and abnormal antipathy except in the 
original cause and the intensity of manifestation. The above division into 
knowledge, feeling, and movement is artificial, and is the product of struc- 
tural, not functional, psychology. Since it is found in experience antipathy 
belongs in the category of the instincts. The simplicity and unity found 
in it are attributable to the homogeneity of its consecutive elements and to 
their perfect adaptation to a single goal. Certain individuals have many 
antipathies, just as others are naturally given to sympathy. The condi- 
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tions which predispose an individual to antipathy may be intellectual, due 
to lack of plasticity of the mind, or affective, due to a tendency to excita- 
bility. Antipathy may be either spontaneous and purely instinctive or it 
may be reflective and rational. As expressed in life it is found in every 
degree between these extremes. It is useful as a disposition and necessary 
to the physiological and psychological organism. The ethical value, 
whether good or bad, is a question for moralists. 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

tJber die Sensibilitat der inneren Organe. Erich Becher. Z. f. Psych., 

XLIX, 5, pp. 341-373- 

A study of the sensitivity of the internal organs is of importance : (1) in 
guarding against a false conception of sensitivity which might be obtained 
if one studied merely the higher organs of sense ; (2) from the standpoint 
of its relation to the emotions, especially on the James-Lange theory ; (3) 
for its function in the estimation of time ; (4) to the study of psycho- 
pathology ; and (5) to the practice of medicine. The result of a series of 
experiments shows that the alimentary canal is sensitive to pressure, heat, 
cold, and electricity, yet to a much less degree than the skin. Localization 
seems to be approximately correct. No sensitivity was detected in the 
stomach, and it would seem that all of the facts which might point to sen- 
sitivity of the intestines could be easily explained, if one took into con- 
sideration the diffusion of the stimulus to muscles, skin, etc. While the 
head of the windpipe is sensitive and the large air passages also, though 
to a lesser degree, it is very questionable in the case of the smaller 
passages and the lung tissue. The veins seem sensitive to pain, while 
results confirm the statements of surgeons that the arteries are insensitive. 
With the exception of only a few internal organs, such as the diaphragm, 
peritoneum, alimentary canal, and pleura, it would seem probable that the 
sensations ascribed to internal organs are due to a diffusion of the stimu- 
lus to muscles, skin, or other parts of the body which are demonstrated to 
be sensitive. At any rate, experiments indicate that this diffusion plays a 
much greater r61e than is generally supposed. Pathological cases tend to 
show that the emotional life vanishes more or less completely with the 
cessation of organic sensations such as hunger, thirst, satiety, pains of 
digestion, etc. So also there results an inability to estimate time, unless 
by aid of external contrivances. It is these sensations which cause us to 
' feel ' as persons and not mere machines or automatons. Yet we can- 
not conclude from this concerning the sensitivity of any special organs. 
Almost all of the cases reported are of hysterical persons in which it might 
be difficult to determine whether or not the person had really lost these 
sensations. Then, again, in such cases there is also a disturbance in the 
sensitivity of the skin and other organs. There are no authenticated 
cases on record in which the internal sensitivity suffers while the external 
is unimpaired. Therefore these do not militate against the results of the 
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experiments. Nor would the teleological consideration that pain is neces- 
sary for the protection of an organ have any bearing, inasmuch as pain is 
not denied but merely ascribed to other than the interna] organs, as the 
result of a diffusion of the stimulus. Edw. L. Schaub. 

Le fondement biologique de la psychologie. Fr. A. Gemelli. Rev. N60- 

Sc, XV, 2, pp. 250-277 ; 3, pp. 389-409. 

Physiology looks principally for the course of external manifestations of 
life, for modifications or successive alterations which present the functions 
of the organism, considered as phenomena of reaction. It abstracts from 
psychical facts as much as possible. Experimental psychology, on the 
other hand, attempts to isolate the states of consciousness as much as possi- 
ble. What is for physiology a disturbing element, represents for psychology 
an essential element which it ought to determine. Number in psychical 
measurement is only a schematic representation of psychical facts. It 
does not serve to quantify psychical phenomena, but simply to individu- 
alize a quality determined. Biology and psychology cannot be put on the 
same level. They have no essential connection. The importance attrib- 
uted recently to the psychology of ' individual differences, ' or the ' types, ' 
or the 'exceptions,' is a natural consequence of empirical psychology. 
Again, the introspective method recently developed is a further natural 
consequence of the progress and perfection of this kind of psychology, as 
opposed to the natural consequences of the development of the earlier 
materialistic psychology. The author refers here to Kiilpe's work on ex- 
perimental aesthetics, Marbe's researches concerning the judgment, Watt 
and Ach's extension of the same method to the study of higher intellectual 
processes, and Biihler's study of complete thought process. 

Taizo Nakashima. 

Hedonic Experience and Sensation. Howard C. Warren. Psych. Bui. , 

V, 10, pp. 317-323- 

There are four different views of feeling depending on the different esti- 
mates of the relation of feeling and sensation : (1) feeling is coordinate 
with sensation ; (2) it is coordinate with the presentative and conative 
elements of experience ; (3) it is coSrdinate with intensity and quality ; 
(4) it is coordinate with vision, hearing, and the other particular sensations. 
This last view has the advantage of simplicity, as it makes experience of one 
sort at bottom. Of the four arguments usually directed against this view, 
none are sufficient to overthrow it. Introspection and physiological evi- 
dence from the source of experience give no reasons for supposing that 
feeling is not coordinate with the other sensations. The types of physio- 
logical reactions are also the same in .both cases. The fact that external 
experience forms a better basis for knowledge than does our affective ex- 
perience is not a disproval of their coordination. The capability of pro- 
ducing knowledge rests on clearness, and it is impossible to say whether 
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any particular experience, when the attention is focused upon it, may not 
form the basis of some judgment. "The result depends rather on the 
mental situation than on the nature of the sensation." Thus the distinc- 
tion between sensation and feeling ceases to be fundamental. 

H. E. Weaver. 
ETHICS. 

The Dramatic and Ethical Elements of Experience. J. B. Baillie. Int. 

J. E., XIX, 1, pp. 60-75. 

A familiar experience in human life is the thwarting of man's efforts by 
forces entirely outside the sphere of his moral purposes. In order to 
understand the larger meaning of his acts, we must interpret their nature 
in other than moral terms. We pass two kinds of judgments on men and 
actions : moral judgments of approval or disapproval, from the point of 
view of the man's own efforts and purposes, and judgments wherein the 
moral criterion is absent, from the point of view of the thwarting forces. 
Is there a meeting-ground for these diverse judgments ? A reconciliation 
is required, for they are made about the same objects, namely, the action 
and life of the individual. First we must determine the range and limits 
of these judgments. Moral judgments apply to man's efforts, as a pur- 
posive, free agent, toward union with others in a social whole. But his 
moral life has limits and may be invaded by forces beyond his control. 
Yet the purposes which constitute that life are supremely important to him 
and inseparable from him. Those judgments, on the other hand, in which 
we accept events as inevitable, apply to the sphere beyond human con- 
trol, to natural forces, man's own finite restrictedness, and to all-controlling 
Destiny which ultimately includes the other two. These factors operate, in 
general, in two forms which we call accident and necessity, according as 
we regard events as a discrete series or as connected in a system. The 
distinctness of moral life from these factors, combined with their insepara- 
ble relation, gives rise to the dramatic situation. It is a conflict within 
the life of a moral personality, between the moral purposes constituting his 
very being and invading alien agencies. It takes place necessarily because 
experience as a whole involves the presence of these agencies. Hence an 
ultimate reconciliation is presupposed by the conflict in order to justify its 
existence. In comedy the reconciliation is brought about by the course of 
events ; in tragedy it remains a demand. Hence the solution is only to 
be found by going behind the drama and appealing to a deeper, more 
comprehensive principle : either to the religious attitude toward experience, 
or to the conceptual interpretation of experience by speculative reflection. 

Edith H. Morrill. 

La volonte de conscience comme ba.se philosophique de la morale. Alfred 

Fouillee. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 8, pp. 1 13-137. 

In accordance with a dominant tendency in recent philosophy, con- 
scious will, Volonte de conscience, is made the basis of moral philosophy. 
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Under this term is included the conservation and development of all the 
functions of consciousness. Conservation is a recognized law of all life, 
including the psychical, and is analogous to the law of the conservation of 
energy. The first law of the will, however, is not conservation, but indefinite 
development. The three functions of the conscious will are : (1) to com- 
plete life by acting ; (2) to become conscious of and enjoy itself ; (3) to 
become reflective. The development of psychical activity is not ade- 
quately conceived in terms of blind force. Neither function of conscious- 
ness is sufficient alone. They are all inseparably connected. Discern- 
ment and preference are found in the most rudimentary states. There is 
no pure reflection. Thought is not simply the mirror of existence. It is 
active and contributes to the realization of its object ; it is dynamic in 
value ; it is consciousness aspiring to a higher degree of consciousness. 
According to the doctrine of idees-forces, on which the principle under 
discussion is based, consciousness formulates its supreme ideal form within 
and imposes it on itself, but does not remain individual. It extends be- 
yond itself and realizes the consciousness of others, thus making its ideal 
universal. The idea of another self becomes the means of realizing the 
self and allowing it to pass from the subjective to the objective. Thus re- 
sults the total will of universal consciousness which constitutes the source 
of morality. In its theory of objective value, the doctrine is superior 
to positivism, evolution, and the doctrines of perfection. It defines the 
good, not purely objectively, but through a conscious search for the objec- 
tive. Sociological doctrines are also insufficient. The true value of life 
is not found in the crowd as such, nor in individuality proper, but in the 
individual as conscious of a universal society. The conscious will sur- 
passes all particular representation, knowing or desire, because it imposes 
a limitation on every motive and action. It is the "persuasive," not a 
simple sentiment, but a fundamental tendency of consciousness to become 
universal. This theory of obligation does not rest upon the point of view 
of the understanding, but takes its start from the roots of voluntary life. It 
finds morality to be determined, not only by what is, but by what can be, 
tends to be, or ought to be, by means of our wills and ideas. Doubt can 
modify that which is to be given. It must be removed by the persuasive 
force of conscious will. The theory of the persuasive is superior to the 
doctrine of pure power ' ' volonte de puissance. ' ' For an idea, such as that 
of the superhuman, to have a power of realization, requires more than 
simple power. The positive content of an idea is what gives it value. 
Pure dynamism in morals makes causality the only good ; but the category 
of good does not apply to cause independent of its effects, which, is the 
end for which the cause exists. In evaluating the virtues of the common 
people, we should not underestimate the importance of intelligence. 
Through the concept of the universal by the intelligence man becomes 
moral. No scheme of manners can take the place of moral belief, which 
forms the basis of moral and social sentiments. 

J. B. Kent. 



